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«DO THE SOULS OF BELIEVERS SLEEP WITH 
THEIR BODIES.” 
[Furnished for the Pastor’s Journal, by a Clergyman.] 


Mrs. E. J. was the wife of a pious and respectable 
farmer in — county, N. Jersey. At my set- 
tlemeut and first acquaintance in the congregation 
of which they were professing members, she was 
under the dismal gloom of a fixed melancholy ; 
which, with various degrees of mental alienation 
and distraction, had constantly afflicted her for six 
or seven years previvus.—She occasionally attend- 
ed my ministry, but with no apparent benefit. At 
length, while reading a discourse from the volumes 
of President Davies, which I had lent her, she felt 
a sudden shock; which, for about one hour, left 
her in joy unspeakable. The cloud, however, re- 
turned, and remained until a discourse heard from 
John xi, 25, 26, preached by a young licentiate, 
was the means of her perfect restoration to reason 
and to spiritual peace. This was about the spring 
of 1812. The death of her husband, within a few 
years after that period, left her in a widowhood, 
rendered, by circumstances, unusually trying to 
faith and patience. In that state, however, her 
spirit remained unbroken, and during the remain- 
der of life, she experienced no return of her mental 
disease. Atlength the infirmities of advancing age 
commenced their ravages, & ina few months settled 
in a confirmed disorder, which resisted the force of 
remedies, and warned her friends of her approach- 
ing change. About five days before her death, I 
found her in a state of feeling, as unexpected as it 
was distressing. ‘The Lord was pleased, at that fin- 
al stage of her pilgrimage, to leave her for three 
days “‘in darkness,in thedeeps” ofdespondence. Af- 
ter much conversation, without apparent benefit, I 
left her with prayer, and with these words, which 
expressed my full conviction : “‘ The Lord will ap- 
pear before you depart. He does not leave his 
children to die in despair. Take courage and 
plead the promises. He will come.” Two days 
or three elapsed, when I was summoned, at the 
dawn of a lovely Sabbath, in the month of June, 
to “see how a Christian could die.”—I took my 
horse and hastened to the spot where the Great 
King was displaying a triumph worthy of his grace. 
His handmaid had been many hours rejoicing.— 
Death was very near. A low whisper, was her ut- 
most effort. I approached her bed and asked :— 
“How does Christ appear to you now?” “O, 
sweet—sweet. He can deliver me from all sorrow, 
and all trouble of every kind.” ‘Does death ap- 
pear terrible?” ‘* No, not at all.’—‘* Have you no 
terror at the thought of meeting the Holy God in 
judgment?” ‘None. I never so much desired to 
see any thing. I long to see Him.” ‘ What,” 
continued I, “‘ do you now think of your own righ- 
teousness?” ‘‘It is nothing,” she whispered with 
emphasis. ‘* All my righteousnesses are filthy rags. 
“ Christ is all, and inall.” “ Are youin perfect 
charity with all mankind?” “Yes.” ‘ You wish 
and pray that all might come to Christ and be sav- 
ed?’ “Yes.” “ Do you think it hard that your 
last years have been so dark and afflicted?” ‘ No. 
I deserved it all.” 





think how much you have suffered?” ‘ No. 


ven will be the sweeter for all that I have suffered.” 
Upon hearing this clear testimony of her spiritual 
state, and having thus a most lively example of the 
power of Divine grace, and of the soul’s superiority 
(in Immanuel’s hands) to the rudest shock of na- 


“But does it give you no re- 
gret to look back .upon the last few years, and to 
ea- 


dying believer, upon a question which is, indeed, 
fully settled in tie New Testament; but which, 
nevertheless, has been called into debate and dark- 
ened by the intermeddling of materialism and vain 
philosophy.—‘‘ Some,” said I, ‘‘ have preached and 
written, to prove that the souls of believers sleep 
with their bodies till the resurrection day. What 
do you think of that sentiment?’ ‘The Lord,” 
she replied, ‘‘ will have all things right.”—I felt 
edified, reproved, comforted, by a reply so worthy 
of an implicit faith in God her Redeemer. I need 
not add, that such a testimony, from a plain mind, 
refined only by grace, and hardly taught in any 
school but that of Christ, at the close of a long and 
well spent life, and after years of solitary widow- 
hood, which left no resources of consolation but 
those of religion, greatly strengthened my faith, 
and confirmed my resolution to go forward and urge 
the claims of such a Gospel with new ardor upon 
allaround me. The afternoon of that Sabbath saw 
her spirit softly relied and on her way tomeet 
Him, whom her soul had loved so long, unseen. 
ra 
THE DANGER OF GRIEVING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
[Furnished by a Clergyman in N. Carolina.} 

I called; about six months ago, to sec a sick man 
supposed to be far gone in the consumption. He 
was considerably advanced in life. I conversed 
with him freely on the subject of religion. He sta- 
ted that at the age of eighteen or twenty, he had 
serious thoughts of religion, was under very deep 
conviction, and made considerable progress in ex- 
ternal reformation and scriptural knowledge. But 
soon he yielded to the influence of gay companions, 
lost his serious impressions, and went back to the 
world. ‘‘ From that time to the present,” said he, 
“TI have had no thought or anxiety or fear about 
religion. 1 have now not the slightest fearof death.” 
He continued in this state for several weeks— 
swearing profanely, and even ridiculing religion, 
when visited by his wicked associates. He reject- 
ed the Bible; sometimes denied a future state of ex- 
istence altogether; and at others, maintained the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. It was evident, that he 
had no settled creed.--I visited him often, and convin- 
ced his judgement; but his lreart was unmoved, un- 
til—I fear, it was too late. A few hours before he 
died, he sent for me to pray for him. Iasked him 
if he dreaded death? ‘‘ Yes, said he, I dread it— 
I am afraid todie.” I asked him if he believed in 
the divinity of the Bible? ‘* Yes,” he replied 
promptly. But did you not once denounce and 
ridicule it? ‘‘ Yes, but whatever I may have pre- 
tended to believe, 1 always believed in the Bible, 
and I believe in it still.”—He occasionally prayed 


sin, or sorrow for having sinned. He professed to 
feel his need of an interest in the merit of Christ, 
but manifested no hope of his favor. A few mo- 
ments before he expired, he said, “‘ Iam going! and 
unless I get rid of my sins, I shall stand avery bad 
chance.” 
ghost, and where is he ? 





[Pastor's Journal. 


for mercy ; but seemed to have no proper ‘sense of 


Thus he wasted away, and gave up the 
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THE SMITTEN ROCK, 


all ready to perish with thirst. 





ture, I thought to catch a hint from the lips of a 


In-the same year in which the manna was poured 
down from Heaven, the people of Israel were in 
very great trouble for want of water, and the chil- 
dren, and the men and women, and the cattle, were 


Oh, what great blessings are wells and springs 
of water—and showers of rdin! the precious drops 
from heaven are of more worth than heaps of silver & 


and every creature which is alive would languish 
and dic. 

And the people murmured against Moses, andre- 
proached him because he had brought them up out 
of Egypt. 

And so Moses went and cried unto the Lord.— 
We should often pray to him, but especially in 
trouble. 

And the Lord heard his prayer, and he said to 
him, ‘‘ Go on before the people; and take with thee 
the elders of Israel : and take in thy hand the rod 
wherewith thou didst smite the river. And go to 
the rock in Horeb: and I will stand before thee 
there, and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it, that the people may drink.” 
And Moses did so; and astream of water came 
out, and they drank, and were refreshed and satis- 
fied. 

Nothing is too hard for God to do. When we 
are in the greatest trouble,we should hope for deliver- 
ance from him. Who could have expected a river 
of water from a rock ? 

The people never wanted water any more; for 
this stream followed them through the whole of the 
wilderness, till they arrived in the promised land. 
But may we see any thing in this story, beside 
Moses, and the rock, and the people, and the cat- 
tle, and the sweet waters flowing all around them ? 
O yes, it should remind us of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
for we are assured that this rock was a figure or a 
type of him. 

The Lord Jesus isthe rock ofages. Multitudes, 
in every period since the world began, have rested 
their hopes of salvation on him. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. This is a founda- 
tion which can never fail us. 

The rock was smitten by Moses; but it felt no 
pain. Not so the Lord Jesus—he was smitten in a 
most dreadful manner. Though he made the world, 
and was Lord of all things, he had not where to lay 
his head. He was despised, and rejected of men, 
aman of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. In 
the garden of Gethsemane, the wrath of God, due 
to our sins, Jay heavy on hissoul. There he was in 
an agony, and sweat, like great drops of blood, fell 
from him tothe ground. 

Yes; he was smitten! the priests, and the peo- 
ple, and the rulers, cried, ‘‘ Away with him! away 
with him! crucify him! crucify him !” 

And the soldiers spit on him, and they smote 
him, and they crowned him with thorns, and then 
they crucified him ! 

Yes, he was smitten; the Almighty Father 
spared not his own Son, but freely gave him up for 
us all. Yea, out of love to poor sinners, it pleased 
the Father to bruise and afflict him,—so that he 
exclaimed, amidst the anguish of his spirit, ‘‘ My 
God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 

And thick clouds covered the heavens, and the 
sun was darkened—he poured not one of his bright 
beams on the world; and the wide creation utter- 
ed its voice in the language of the centurion, “‘tru- 
ly this was the Son of God!” 

Moses smote the rock, when the people were per- 
ishing with thirst; they would all have died, if the 
rock had not been smitten. So, when we were 
without strength—in the most painful circumstan- 
ces—in a state of condemnation—without an eye 
to pity, or arm strong enough to save us; then it 
was, that the Lord Jesus said, ‘‘Lo! I come! I 
will go and die, that those who believe on me may 
never die :”” and so, when we had infinite need of 
such a friend, he came into the world and died for us. 

And as when the rock was smitten there was an 
abundant stream, so, when the Saviour was wound- 














gold. Without them every green thing would fade; 


ed for our transgressions, he procured for us the 
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richest blessings. Pardon, free, full, and rich par- 
don—deliverance from heli—and a good right and 
title to eternal life. 

I will go then to the footstool of divine mercy— 
I will ask for these infinite blessings—I will say 
from my heart, thanks !—everlasting thanks be to 
God, for his unspeakable gift. [Youth's Friend. 
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From the Massachusetts Journal. 
“YOU’VE BEEN CAPTAIN LONG ENOUGH.” 


Walking up Beacon-street, in Boston, the other 
day, I met a little republican corps, which amused 
me greatly. The band consisted of four urchins, 
from six to ten years old, accoutred in boyish style, 
with pasteboard caps and tin swords. ‘The troop 
was merely large enough to furnish Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, Ensign and ‘Trumpeter,—a pretty fair epi- 
tome of some of our military establishments, all 
officers and no privates. Being Americans, and all 
in office, I very naturally supposed they were satis- 
fied and happy ; but my eye had not followed the 
young soldiers far, when I perceived their Lieuten- 
aut, a sturdy chap of about six years old, make a 
dead halt. ‘ What’s the matter, Bill?” called out 
the Captain. ‘I tell you what, Ned, you’ve been 
Captain long enough—I’m going to te Captain 
now!’ Some altercation followed, and the refrac- 
tory Lieutenant only vociferated the louder, “You've 
been Captain long enough—it’s my turn now !”— 
A compromise was at length happily effected ; and 
the ambitious young officer agreed to budge on a 
few yards further, with the promise of being made 
Captain at the end of the street. 

1 laughed as the little pageant moved out of sight. 
“This,” said I, “ is an abridgement of human so- 
ciety—this is the genuine spirit of man.” ‘That 
little troop is frequently brought to my mind. When 
I hear politicians blustering about reform, and 
keeping up a perpetual noise about evils which 
every body hears of, and nobody feels,—I say to 
myself, “‘ Hah! your troop would all be officers ; 
and even then the meanest little fellow among you 
would soon rebel from his duty, and call out, ‘‘ I tell 
you what, Ned, it’s my turn to be Captain now |” 

When [ see a lover all devotion, and a young 
husband all indulgence, I wonder how long it will 
be before he says, ‘‘ I tell you what, it’s my turn to 
be Captain now ?” 

When I hear a blooming young girl ask, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think Miss such a one begins to fade ?”—says 
[I to myself, your ambitious little heart begins to 
think, “I won’t be Lieutenant any longer.” 

And when I hear a belle rejoice in her rival's 
marriage, | wonder whether she does not think, 
“ T’ll be Captain now.” I might mention a hun- 
dred things, that bring the discontented Lieutenant 
to my mind ; but I forbear, lest my readers should 
exclaim, “I tell you what, you’ve been Captain 
long enough.” 

—SLPI— 
LEGH RICHMOND’S ADVICE 
TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 

AmusemMenNTs.—-Plays, balls, public concerts, 
cards, private dances, &c. &c. 

Serious, consistent Christians must be against 
these things, because the dangerous spirit of the 
world and the flesh is in them all. ‘To be con- 
formed to these seductive and more than frivolous 
scenes, is to be conformed to this world, or to be 
opposed to the character and precepts of Christ. 
They that see no harm ir these things are spiritual- 
ly blind; and they who will not hear admonition 
against them are spiritually deaf. 

Booxs.—Characters are speedily discerned by 
their choice of books.—Novels in prose, I need not 
now forbid; ignorant as you are of their bad ten- 
dency by experience, you, I am persuaded, trust 
me on that head, and will never sacrifice time, af- 
fection, or attention to them. But beware of nov- 
els in verse. Poets are more dangerous than prose 
writers, when their principles are bad. Were 
Lord B—— no better poet than he is a man, he 
might have done little harm; but when a bad man 





is a good poet, and makes his good poetry the ve- 
hicle ef his bad sentiments, he does mischief by 
whdlesale. Do not be ashamed of having never 
read the fashionable poemof the day. A Chris- 
tian has no time, and should have no inclination 
for any reading that has no real tendency to im- 
prove the heart. The finest rule Tever met with 
in regard to the choice of books, is this :—‘‘ Books 
are good or bad in their effects, as they make us 
relish the word of God the more or the less, after 
we have read them.” ‘There are too many valua- 
ble books on a variety of subjects, which ought to 
be read, to allow of time to be dedicated to unwor- 
thy and useless ones. 

Dress.—Aim at great neatness and simplicity. 
Shun finery and show. 

Be not in haste to follow new fashions. 

Remember, that with regard to dress, Christians 
ought to be decidedly plainer, and less showy than 
the people of the world. I wish it to be said of the 
females of my house, ‘‘ with what evident.and_ be- 
coming simplicity are the daughters of Simplex* 
attired.” 

Benaviour 1n Company.—Be cheerful, but not 
gigglers. 

Be serious, but not dull. 

Be communicative, but not forward. 

Be kipd, but not servile. 

In every company, support your own and your 
father’s principles by cautious consistency. 

Beware of silly, heughtledlipesshes although 
you may forget them, others will not. , 

Remember God’s eye is in every place, and his 
ear in every company. 

Beware of levity and familiarity with young 
inen; a modest reserve, without affectation, is the 
only safe path—grace is needful here ; ask for it; 
you know where. 

Praver.—Strive to preserve a praying mind 
through the day; not only at the usual and stated 
periods, but every where, and at all times, and in 
all companies. This is your best preservative 
againsi error, weakness, and sin. 

Always think yourselves in the midst of tempta- 
tions; and never more so, than when most pleased 
with outward objects and intercourse. 

Pray and watch; for if the spirit be willing, yet 
the flesh is deplorably weak. 


* Mr. Richmond’s signature in the Christian Guardian. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS, 

Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Children. 
From “ Infant Education,” published hy Shirley &Hyde,Portland. 
[Continued.] 

As many persons have made objections to Infant 
Schools, on account (as they supposed) of their 
weakening the principles of duty between parents 
and children, the following statement will show 
how much they are deceived who entertain such 
an opinion, 

The Rev. William Wilson, Vicar of Waltham- 
stow, Essex, has a very excellent Infant School, at 
the above place, and having often heard similar ob- 
jections made, he felt inclined to try whether the ob- 
jection had any foundation, and accordingly, he 
thought he could not do better than try an experi- 
ment on one of the mothers, who resided the far- 
thest from the school; and it should be observed 
that some of the children come at least a mile and a 
half: one of the mothers had brought her children 
to school on a very wet morning, this distance, and 
brought their dinners with them, as she was accus- 
tomed todo, when Mr. Wilson addressed her near- 
ly as follows :—It isa very wet morning. Yes, sir. 
It is a long way for you to bring your children this 
wet morning. Yes, sir, it is; but I do not mind 
that. ‘They are a long time away from you, 
and perhaps you do not love them so well as you 
did when they were always at home with you. O 
sir, you are mistaken, for I love them better than 
ever. I thought it possible, replied Mr. W., that 
you might not like them so well. O sir, not like 
them so well! (replied the mother) who can help 
liking them? And taking one of them up in her 








arms, she kissed it, and said, ‘I find, sir, that ab. 
sence creates love; for they being away all day, [ 
like to hear their litde prattle at night, and they are 
so full of what they have heard and seen at schoo} 
that it becomes quite entertaining.” I will add on. 
ly one more anecdote. 
One day, while I was walking in the play ground, 
I saw at one end of it about twenty children, appa- 
rently arguing a subject, pro and con. From the at- 
titude of several of the orators, I judged it was about 
something that appeared to them of considerable 
importance. I wished to know the subject of de- 
bate, but was satisfied that if I approached the chil. 
cren, it might put an end to the matter altogether, 
Some of the by-standers saw me looking very atten. 
tively at the principal actor, and, as I suppose, sug: 
gested to the party the propriety of retiring to some 
other spot, for immediately afterwards they all reti- 
red behind a partition, which afforded me an oppor. 
tunity of distinctly hearing all that passed, without 
being perceived by them. I soon found that the sub- 
ject of debate was a song. It seems that one of the 
children had brought a song to the school, and some 
of the monitors had read it, and decided that it was 
an improper thing for the child to have in his posses- 
sion, and one of them had taken it from the owner, 
and destroyed it; the aggrieved party had complain- 
ed to some of the other children, who said that it was 
thieving, for one child to take any thing from anoth- 
er child, without his consent. The boy, nettled at 
being called a thief, defended himself by saying that 
he, as a monitor, had a right to take away from any 
of his class any thing that was calculated to do them 
harm; and he, it seems, was backed in this opinion 
by many others. On thé other hand, it was con- 
tended that no such right existed, and it was doubt- 
ful to me fora considerable:time, on which side the 
strengthofthe argument lay. At last one of the 
children observed to the following effect :—“ You 
should have taken it to master, because he would 
know ifit was bad, better than you.” - This was a 
convincing argument, and to my great delight, the 
boy replied—‘‘ How much did the song cost?” 
The reply was, “a halfpenny.” ‘‘ Hére, then, take 
it,” says the child, ‘I had one given me to-day ; so 
now remember I have paid you for it; but if you 
bring any more songs to school, I will tell master.” 
—-eLle— 
From the N. H. Observer. 
VACATION. 


There seems to be no reason why an heir of glory 
should not feel the same joy at the thought of his 
dying hour, asa student feels at the approach of his 
vacation. ‘The latter anticipates the pleasure of a 
few weeks’ intercourse with his friends, and knows 
that when that time shall have expired, he must ex- 
perience the pain of separation. But you, heir of 
immortal blessedness, have before you an eternal 
residence in heaven, and the attainment of joys as 
rich and as pure as those of domestic love. The 
Saviour who hath bought you with his blood is in- 
viting you tothe mansions which he h=th prepared 
for you in his father’s house. And lo! the glori- 
fied spirits of your friends are waiting to welcome 
you to their blissful abodes, and there shall be no 
more parting scenes, and sorrow and sighing shall 
for ever flee away. 

And shall it be that while the student is overjoy- 
ed at the prospect of a short relaxation from toil, 
and of reposing in the bosom of his family only for 
a season, you will look to the mansions of eternal 
joy, and the company of the redeemed, and a glo- 
rified Saviour, without feeling one throb of emotion, 
and without panting like the hart for the water 
brooks! O, where is the spirit and temper of that 
soul who seemed to dwell continually on poised 
wings and longed to depart and be with Christ, and 
hailed the signal for his flight with raptures of joy? 
For us to live may it be Christ, and to die will then 
be gain. The frequent meditations of heaven wiil 
inspire us with earnest desires for the enjoyment of 
its blessed society, and day after day, and night af- 
ter night, we shall long for the hour of our depar- 
ture, as the servant earnestly desireth the shadow 





of the evening. D. M.S. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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From the Sab. Sch. Messenger. 
SABBATH EVENING, 

Edward. What book have you taken out of the 
library, Cornelia? 

Cornelia. Bower Tales. 

Ed. 1 thought so. I do not think as the young 

entleman does who talked with mother a little while 
ago. He thought girls were such foolish, vain 
things that they had no souls; but some of them 
seem hardly to know that they have souls. 

Cor. Why nobody but some self-conceited boy 
would say such a thing. 

Ed. Will you tell me what books your class took 
out? 

Cor. Now Edward you want to make sport of me. 
Will you tell me the books your class chose ! 

Ed. YesT will; for I am not ashamed of them. 

Cor. Mary Preston took a vol. of Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Cook, Juliana Oakely ; Sarah West, Oaken 
Gate’s Wake; Celia Kane, Gipsey Babies; Fanny 
Bradily, Youth’s Library. 

Ed. (jaughing,) And soon to the end. I believe 
I could go over all the girls’ books in school after 
the same fashion. I will tell you what our class 
took.—John Gates, Chalmer’s Evidences, Thomas 
Stone, Porteus’ Evidences, James Anderson, Ist vol. 
of Biblical Antiquities, Charles Stone, Elliot’s life, 
Henry Thomas, Doddridge’s Evidences, and myself, 
Alexander's Evidences. 

Cor. How many on the evidences! why I can 
study Alexander at school. 

Ed. So we can; but our Teacher says we ought 
to read all we find on the subject, that we may know 
how different people prove the same thing, and be 
sure for ourselves that the Bible is true. 

Cor. But those books are so dry. 

Ed. No, they are not dry, but we have to read 
them carefully and sometimes over and over again ; 
the more we study them, the pleasanter we find 
them. 

Cor. Well, it takes one so long to read such a 
book. 

Ed. Is it not better to study and get all the mean- 
ing out of one, than skip and jump over half a doz- 
en, as you and Celia Kane did the other night? 
When Celia came in, she said she brought her sto- 
ry with her; you were very much pleased, and ask- 
ed mother for a light to go to another table; away 
you ran, and both sat down on one chair with the 
book before you and your arms round each other’s 
necks ; then went see-sawing back and forth read- 
ing as hard as you could; you got through in a lit- 
tle while, and one said to the other “‘ how sweet!” 
I do not believe either could have shown me a beau- 
tiful place in the whole book. You only meant it 
ended well; and to show how much you thought of 
what you had been reading, you began to talk all 
kind of nonsense. 

Cor. Edward, how could you tell? you were at 
the other end of the room. 

Ed. Sol was. After you had done reading, I 
tho’t you were talking about the story, so I crept 
softly along and got under the table, but I was so 
disappointed !--Celia was telling about her new frock 
the mantua-maker had spoiled,—new carpets, and 


' a list of fine things; and you told about your new 


bonnet and my new vest. 

Cor. Oh! fie Edward are you not ashamed to lis- 
ten! 

Ed. No. I meant to tell you of it; T was only 
paid as all listeners are by hearing nothing good. 

Cor. What are those books put in the library for? 
Are they not some of them written by pious people? 

Ed. One thing I know, they were not put there 
to be read as you read them ; another thing, those 
good people did not mean you should read nothing 
else but stories ; one, once in awhile, when we are 
all together and read so that we might know what 
parts were beautiful and sweet, would do us good. 
Now I know if mother would read that story to us, 
you would be ready to say, ‘‘ such and such a place 
I never saw.” 

Cor. Well Edward, I will read for the time to 





come such books as you do; then we can talk to- 
gether about them as our teachers tell us. 


—Sreo— 
From the Am. S. S. Magazine. 
CAN CHILDREN REASON? 

The following is the substance of a conversation 
which occurred in my class a short time since. 

The subject under consideration was Christ bles- 
sing little children. Among other questions, it was 
asked: ‘‘ What is the use of giving religious in- 
struction to children? Would it not be as well or 
better, to wait until they are grown up—they could 
understand so much better then ?” 

A boy, about ten years of age, answered: “If 
you do not give it to them now, when they grow up 
they will not have it.” Another, aged about nine 
years, answered: “‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” Another, about twelve years old, answer- 
ed: ‘* They may die while they are young.” 

These answers made.a deep impression on my 
mind, and fully convinced me that children are ca- 
pable of thin’sing and reasoning for themselves. 
Perhaps, sir, if those persons who think that chil- 
dren, even very young children, do not reason for 
themselves, were acquainted with such facts as 
those just mentioned, they would not only change 
their opinion in this respect, but also change their 
conduct in relation to Sabbath Schools. How lit- 
tle do some teachers in Sabbath Schools act as if 
they believed the children with whom they meet 
from time to time, were capable of thinking for 
themselves ! A Sabbath School Teacher. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE HORSE. 

The various excellences ofthis noble animal, 
the grandeur of his stature, the elegance and pro- 
portion of his parts, the beautiful smoothness of his 
skin, the variety and gracefulness.of his motions, 
and, above all, his usefulness, entitle him to a pre- 
cedence in the history of the brute creation. 

A horse is a very sagacious creature ; he knows 
his own stable, and can smell it afar off; when he 
sees or smells any horse that he knows, he neighs 
to it, and often gets an answer in the same way. 

This animal never forgets any place where he has 
once been; and he will find his way home from a 
great distance, even by a road on which he has nev- 
er gone before. 

He is alsoa very docile creature; and, when 
taught to carry a person on his back, his rider gov- 
erns him by his sense of feeling, that is, by the curb, 
which he gives him with the bit, by a touch with 
his spurs, or by a stroke with his whip. 

The horse is quick-sighted ; he can see things in 
the night, which his rider cannot perceive; but 
when it is too dark for his sight, his sense of smel- 
ling is his guide. When hesmellsa ditch, a pond, 
or a lake, he will start back, to the great surprise of 
his master. 

A horse sleeps much less than we do. He re- 
quires so much time to feed in, that (if we allow 
for tiie hours which he has to work, often twelve 
in the day, and sometimes more) he seldom rests a- 
bove three or four hours out of the twenty-four ; yet 
he is not soon tired, though his work is often hard, 
and his time of fasting often long. 

In summer, horses, in the country, feed on grass, 
or on grass and oats; and in winter, they eat oats, 
corn and hay. When grazing in the pasture, they 
always choose the shortest grass, because it is the 
sweetest; and, as they have cutting teeth in both 
their jaws, they can eat very near the ground. 

The age of a horse may be known by his teeth, 
until he is six or seven years old, but with certainty 
no longer; yet horse-dealers, by an art well known 
to themselves, can make a horse appear to be four 
or five years old, when he is not more than three, 
or three andahalf. By this trick, they not only de- 
ceive the buyer, which is very wrong, but also ruin 
the horse, by making him subject to harder labour 
than his strength can bear. 

A horse, if properly treated, commonly lives to 
the age of twenty-five or thirty years; and, when 





he dies, his skin is taken off, and sold to the tanner, 
to be made into leather for shoes and boots, and for 
many other purposes. The leather made from it, 
however, is not so strong as that made of the calf- 
skin. 

The flesh of a horse is not good for us to eat; 
his mane and tail are made into very good coverings 
for chair bottoms and sofas, and answer a good pur- 
pose for fishing lines. 

There are many varieties of the horse. Among 
those in a domestic state, we find the racer, slender, 
with elegant limbs, and capable of great speed ; the 
truck horse, heavy and clumsy, but very strong and 
useful; the carriage horse, with his beautiful and 
smooth skin, polished by high feeding; and the 
charger, or war horse, of which we have the follow- 
ing spirited and highly poetical description in the 
thirty-ninth chapter of the book of Job :— 

** Hast thou given the horse his strength ? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

Canst thou make him afraid, as a grasshopper ? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible ! 

‘‘ He paweth in the valley, aud rejoiceth in his strength: 

He goeth on to mect the armed men: 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

«¢ The quiver rattleth against him, 

The glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 

He standeth not still when the {rampet soundeth. 

“¢ He saith among the trumpets, aha, aha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off— 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting.”’ 


Horses are found in a wild state, in the extensive 
plains of Arabia and Africa, where they range 
without control. They are also found wild in the 
immense plains west of the Mississippi river, and in 
South America, having been originally brought 
from Europe by the Spaniards. 

In these plains, the wild horses may be seen 
feeding together in herds of several hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands ; one of them acting asa sen- 
tinel_ to give notice of the approach of an enemy. 
This he does ky a kind of snorting noise, upon 
which they all set off at full speed, making the very 
ground tremble with the noise of their hoofs. The 
wild horses of Arabia are esteemed the most beau- 
tiful in the world. [ Lect. Nat. Hist. 








OBITUARY. 








THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


In the early piety of a child, there is something 
truly affecting. ‘There is a sweetness of temper, 
a conscientious regard to duty, love of truth, and 
dread of sin. When God, in his righteous provi- 
dence, has seen fit to deprive a lovely and interest- 
ing little girl of both father and mother—when her 
friends have “ forsaken her,” it is a scene doubly in- 
teresting to the pious heart. 

A brief sketch of a little orphan girl, Sally Mac- 
Donald, during the last days of her illness, in the 
Orphan Asylum in New York, as related by the 
superintendent, will now be given. For seveyal 
weeks, her health had been gradually decl-ning to a 
consumption. About the first of September last, 
fears were entertained, that she could not survive 
many days. She felt that her time was short, and 
that eternity was near. 

Sabbath, Sept. 7, I asked her, if she thought that 
she would recover? She replied no. She said, 
that she was not afraid to die. She appeared to 
have no desire tolive. She was asked, if she lov- 
ed Jesus Christ? She answered yes; heis indeed 
precious. Do you feel yourself to be a sinner ?— 
Yes—a great sinner. Do you believe, that Jesus 
Christ is able and willing to save sinners? Yes— 
“‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” 

She thought, that heaven would soon be her 
home; and that it was a most holy and happy place, 
She appeared to be so near the grave and the e‘¢t- 
nal world, I told her, that this Sabbath probably 
would be the last she would spend on earth—that 
she had entered upon the last week of her life ; and 
very soon, she would be called to exchange time 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











for eternity. She looked very composed and happy. 
The thought of dying did not alarm her. Believ- 
ing Christ to be her Saviour, she was ready to re- 
sign her spirit into the hands of God, who gave it. 
She was so “eeble, that she conversed but little af- 
terwards. 

On Wednesday evening following, she requested 
that several chapters might be read from the Bible. 
The next morning, she grew worse, and it was 
evident, that “‘ the hour of her departure had come.” 
She cast her eyes round the room, and seemed to 
say to a number of children present, “ 1 am going 
to leave you.” We kneeled down and prayed: 
‘*commended her to God, and the word of his 
grace”—and I trust her immortal spirit winged its 
way into mansions of unceasing glory in the heav- 
ens. She died without a struggle or a groan, about 
8 o'clock on Thursday morning, 11th September, 
aged eight years and eleven months. 

The next day her funeral was attended, and more 
than one hundred orphan children followed her 
corpse to the grave, where we coinmitted dust to 
dust, there to rest till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, when the trump of the archangel shall sound 
through the caverns of the dead, saying, arise and 
come to judgment. She was permitted to spend 
but a few short years on earth. Her parents died 
in her infancy—her brothers and sisters were “‘ far 
away,” and there was no near friend to weep over 
her, or drop over her grave one solitary tear. 

And now, dear young ehildren, who have parents 
and friends to console and comfort you when you 
are sick, and to weep over you, were you called to 
die; remember that you may very soon be depriv- 
ed of them, and yourself left an orphan. Think 
too, that you may die in the morning of life; and 
have no near friends to stand over you, and watch 
you in your departing moments. Do you think, 
that in a very little while you may be called to ren- 
der in your account? Have you ever thought seri- 
ously about your immortal interests ?—that you have 
souls of infinite value, that will live when worlds 
shall expire? Eternity is just before you; and are 
you prepared to sing the sung of the Redeemed 
through ceaseless ages? If you are, let ascriptions 
of praise ascend to Him, who has bought you with 
his blood—washed you, and made you heirs of heav- 
en. [ Youth’s Friend. 











EDITORIAL. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF PROFANENESS, 


The readers of the Companion, we suppose, are 
not profane and wicked children. They are those 
who have pious or moral parents, have been taught 
not to use profane language, and been kept out of 
the company where they might learn it. ‘ When- 
-e’er they take their walks abroad,” and see poor, 

hungry, ragged and neglected children, they of- 
ten hear them say wicked words too, and take their 
Maker’s name in vain. Then do they remember 
how kind God has been to them in keeping them 
from such vile habits; and they may say with hu- 
mility and thanksgiving, 
*¢ While others early learn to swear, 
And curse, and lie, and steal, 
Lord, I am taught thy name to fear, 
And do thy holy will. 
‘© Are these thy favors, day by day, 
To me ubove the rest ? 
Then let me love thee more than they, 
And try to serve thee best.” 

Now we hope that our young friends will _ never 
become profane and use ungodly words; that they 
will always fear an oath, and remember the com- 
mand of God who says ‘‘ Swear not at all.’? We 
hope also, that they avoid all other vices; such as 
lying and deceiving, Sabbath-breaking, and diso- 
bedience to parents. We hope they have true re- 
pentance also for all their sins, and an interest in 
Christ; for if they are not so vicious as some other 
ciild:en, yet they are sinners, and must repent in 
order to be saved. 

But there is a word of caution which we may give, 


them. There are many children, and many adults 
too, who do not mean to allow themselves in actual 
profaneness, but still they use expressions that are 
very nearly of that character. They shudder when 
they hear cursing and swearing from wicked men, 
but are themselves betrayed into nearly the same 
transgressions. They drop careless words when 
they are surprized, startled, offended, or exceeding- 
ly pleased ; sometimes in mere pleasantry, some- 
times in serious earnestness. They will say, “I 
vow,” “Ivum,” “I swaggers,” “ the devil,” and 
many more which we do not wish to repeat. We 
ment on these that we may show wherein they are 
wrong, and warn young people against them. 

All such expressions are useless. They have no 
meaning ; or at least every thing we think or wish 
to say can be fully expressed without them. Ifthey 
are wholly useless it is sinful to utter them ; for 
Christ says, ‘‘ For every idle word that men shall f 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” Such words show a thoughtless mind, 
and a careless habit of speaking; but all children 
should ‘‘ take heed to their ways, that they sin not 
with their tongues.” 
ate expressions, used because the person is angry, 
and therefore are wrong. They are sometimes ut- 
tered with an air of smartness; and then they are 
the effect of vanity or pride. They are employed 
on other occasions to confirm what is said, as if the 
hearers would not believe it. Butevery man and child 
ought to speak the truth so constantly and uniform- 
ly, that every body would believe his sober declar- 
ation without this addition. Besides, it does not 
really add the least force to‘a person’s statement.— 
Ifthereisany difference, he is not so readily and 
fully believed, as others are who never attempt to 
confirm their words in this way. Oaths are neces- 
sary for confirmation in courts of law; but in all 
your daily conversation ‘‘ Let your yea be yea, and 
your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” We cannot avoid the conviction, 
that this lighier kind of profaneness is sinful in the 
sight of God. Besides, it is an evil thatis likely to 
increase ; a bad habit that will grow and become 
inveterate. Persons indulge in it heedlessly, be- 
cause they think it is innocent; or at worst, is but 
a small trifling fault. Practising thus for some time, 
they become bolder and venture upon words more 
wicked still. It was in this way that many men 
became openly profane, till they loved swearing 
as a sweet employment, and scarcely opened their 
mouths but to curse their fellow men or blaspheme 
their God. Fly then from the early habits which 
produce such a dreadful harvest. ‘‘ Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the use of edifying.” 











POETRY. 








From the Christian Register. 
The following lines were composed soon after visiting a little 
girl in the south part of this city, who for more than a year 
past has been suffering with the hip-complaint, Those who 
haye had an opportunity of visiting her frequently during her sick- 
ness ; who have witnessed her unceasing affection for a tender 
and anxious mother; her patience under severe and protracted 
suffering ; and her calm resignation to her fate, will only re- 
gret that greater justice has not been done to her real merits. 


THE LAME GIRL. 


Propt on a pillow, pale and motionless 

As marble statue ; and too calm and still 

To seem the child of real wretchedness ; 

The little sufferer lay, No buman;skill 

Could save. She lived, stilt ling’ring unrelieved, 
Feeling that she must linger still, and die— 

Yet she was calm—no sigh her bosom heaved, 
No tear-drop damped the haste of her eye. 

She spoke of death—but pot as others speak— 
For death to her was happiness and Heaven. 
She spoke to bid it welcome—and her cheek 
Glowed like the west, in the first flush of even, 
A weary year had passed—W inter and Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, all to her the same, 
Alike dark, dreary, cheerless, withering ; 
Unbleasing each passed by, unblessing came. 
The morning sun shone not for her. Her eye 
Looked not on smiling nature. But her soul 

In its still dwelling, worshipped the Most High, 
Who made for others, suns and seasons roll. 





and which may be very important and useful to 





She heard her former play-mates’ 


They are sometimes passion- | 





noisy mirth— 
The merry group herself no more onth join— 


And she, whilom the gayest child on earth, 

Lay helpless, joyless—felt her strength decline, 
Saw in her mother’s tender eye, no ray 

Of hope—heard in her mother’s soothing tone, 

No note of joy—the smile was chased away— 
The cheering whisper lhushed—the last hope flown. 
Still her own sunken eye beamed bright and clear, 
Her own soft voice lost not its silver tone ; 

Her mother’s suffering only drew a tear, 

She thought not, sigh’d not, wept not for her owa— 
Heav’n bless thee, little sufferer ! and the hand 
That smooths thy pillow; and those pitying friends 
Who bring thee peace—There is @ happier land, 
Thy home, thy rest—there every sorrow ends. 


Cc. 
3 
TO A DEAR LITTLE BOY, AFTER AN INTERVAL 
OF ABSENCE. 


By Avaric A Warts. 

I miss thee from my side 

With thy merry eyes and blue; 
From thy crib at morning tide, 

Oft its curtains peeping through ; 
In the kisses not a few, 

Thou wert wont to give me'then ; 
In thy sleepy, sad adieu, 

When ’twas time for bed again! 


I miss thee from my side, 

When the dinner bustle’s o’er! 
When the orange I divide, 

Or extract the apple’s core ; 
What avails my hoarded store 

Of barley sugar, comfits sweet ; 
Thou art by my side no more; 

Vacant is thy wonted seat ! 


I miss thee from my side, 
With thy query oft repeated ; 
On thy rocking horse, astride, 
Or beneath my table seated ; 
Or when tired, and over-heated 
With a summer-day’s delight, 
Many a childish aim defeated, 
Sleep hath overpower’d thee quite., 
I miss thee from my side, 
When the light of day grows pale; 
When with eyelids opened wide, 
Thou wouldst list the oft-told tale, 
And the murdered babes bewail! 
Yet so greedy of the pain, 
That, when all my lore would fail, 
I must needs begin again! 


Thy drum hangs on the wall ; 

Thy bird organ’s sounds are o’er ; 
Dogs and horses great and small— 
Wanting some a leg or more; 

Cows and sheep—a motly store— 
All are stabled ’neath thy bed ; 

And not one but can restore 
Memories sweet of him that’s fled ! 


I miss thee from my side, 
With thy bright, ingenuous smile, 
With thy glance of infant pride, 
And the face no tears defile : 
Stay, and other hearts beguile, 
Hearts that prize thee fondly too; 
I must spare thy pranks awhile ; 
Cricket of my heart, adieu! 








MISCELLANY. 








Keep out of Debt.—Be content to want things 
that are not of absolute necessity, rather than to rua 
up the score: such a man pays at the latter end a 
third part more than the principal comes to, and is 
in perpetual servitude to his creditors; lives uncom- 
fortably ; is necessitated to increase his debts to 
stop his creditors’ mouths; and many times falls into 
desperate courses.—Sir Matthew Hale. 


——Le—- 

Spend Prudently.—What folly lays out in kid- 
skin gloves, in ten years, managed by prudence, 
might fill a small purse, Are not white dollars 
worth more toa farmer than white hands? Ifyour 
finances are small, be not ambitious of owning a 
three story house. A humble cottage is a good be- 
ginning. Enter at the “‘ little end of the horn,” and 
you may see atthe other an elegant house large 
enough for the thrifty farmer. 
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